THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1839. 


BIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH HAYDN. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN.] 
[ Continued. ] 


Thus far Haydn had served his apprenticeship, if the whole life 
of an artist may not be more properly so called. Now came the 
time of his greatest activity. In 1760, he was appointed chapel- 
master to Prince Esterhazy, with a higher salary (400 florins, about 
#200), and ample opportunity to show and prove his talents in all 
directions. The prince kept his opera, concert and church-music ; 
and Haydn presided over all. He had to compose, to lead, to rehearse 
the parts, to give lessons, and even to tune his grand piano in the 
orchestra. Here (generally at Eisenstadt, in Hungary; but, during 
two or three months in the winter, at Vienna), he wrote the greater 
part of his Symphonies, (his diary mentions 118, but probably about 
140), also his Quartetts (at least 83, for Haydn himself did not 
recollect all his earlier works, though the songs which he had 
heard from his parents he never forgot), also his Concertos and 
Trios (24 of each), his 19 Operas (among which are Alcide e Ga- 
latea, Orlando Palatino, Armida, Dido,) his Oratorio Il ritorno di 
Tobia (1774), his 163 compositions for the Baryton, the favorite 
instrument of the prince ; his 15 Masses, and the other innumerable 
works from his indefatigable pen. In this period also he wrote 
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music for Goethe’s Goetz of Berlichingen, and his composition of 
the Seven Last Words of our Saviour, (originally an instrumental 
composition to be played between the reading of the seven words, 
and ordered for Cadiz in 1785.) 

He wondered himself, in his later years, at the mass of his com- 
positions; and used to say, he knew no better epitaph for himself 


than the three words, Viri, scripsi, dizi! And yet he said, on his 
seventy-fourth birth-day, ‘“‘My department is unlimited: what can 
still be done in music is by far more than what has been already 
done. I often have ideas as to the manner of bringing the art to 
much greater perfection ; but my physical strength fails, and will 


no longer allow me to begin to execute them.” He always ac- 
knowledged with thankful feelings, how beneficial his position here 
had been to him. ‘‘ My prince was satisfied with all my works; I 
regeived approbation ; I could, as chief of the Orchestra, try my 
works; could observe the impression they made; could correct, 
add, or retrench what was not good; I could be bold; I was sepa- 
rated from the world; nobody near me could lead me astray, or 
tease me ; and thus it was natural that I should become original.” 
In 1790 his prince died, and the chapel was dissolved. But now 
the time of Haydn’s perfection had arrived. Salomon travelled in 
Germany to get musicians for the professional Concerts in London. 
He had already made repeated attempts to carry off Haydn from the 
prince’s service to London, but in vain. Now that the prince, 
whom he never would leave, was dead, Haydn consented, under 
very acceptable conditions, to go. In London began his harvest 
time, and also that of his greatest creations. During his first stay, 
and a later one in 1794 and 1795, (in all about three years), Haydn 
wrote his Opera of Orpheus, his twelve English Symphonies, 
Quéatwors, and a great number of other compositions, both sacred 
and secular, in all, according to his own computation, 768 pieces. 
He had, moreover, incessantly to direct in concerts and parties, to 
play and sing, to give lessons, to pay and receive visits, and to suffer 
the excitement of truly endless proofs of honor and affection, which 
rejoiced and affected him very greatly. He was sixty years of age. 
His fame, which spread from England over all the world, gave him 
even more gratification than the income (24,000 florins, about 
$12,000.) ,He very often said, that he had become famous in Ger- 
many only by way of England. He returned from thence with the 
text of his Oratorio, the Creation. The poem, (written, it is said, 
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for Handel), was translated by Van Swieten, into German. He 
composed it in 1797, his sixty-fifth year ; and on the 19th of March, 
1799, it was first brought out in Vienna. It went through all the 
world. In London and Dublin it was received with great favor, 
being the first Oratorio that succeeded after Handel’s time. The 
Dutchmen gave it as De Schepping, in Amsterdam. In Paris, it 
was splendidly produced ; but Steibelt added, and omitted, (for in- 
stance, the Duett of Adam and Eve.) In St. Petersburg, Russian 
horns were added. Honorary letters, titles, medals, and presents, 
overwhelmed him from all sides. Meanwhile, Haydn began his last 
Oratorio, the Seasons, (the poem by Van Swieten, after Thomson.) 
He completed it within eleven months, and on the 24th of April, 
1801, it was performed for the first time. He was sixty-nine years 
of age when he sang the innocent loves of Joan and Luke; an in- 
contestable proof that the mind does not grow old. It was his last 
and his richest great composition. His strength began to fail him. 
He lived beloved, honored, and admired by all ; looking back with 
satisfaction on his long career, and thanking God for it, like a 
grandfather among his fond children. On the 27th of March, 1808, 
he consented once more to be present at a performance of the 
Creation. Amid the sound of trumpets and kettle-drums, he was 
led to an arm chair, placed for him directly before the Orchestra. 
There he sat, by the side of his revered Princess Esterhazy, sur- 
rounded by artists, pupils, gentlemen and ladies of the first rank, all 
of whom endeavored to show him proofs of their high esteem, and 
of their most tender care for his feeble old age, and to give him de- 
monstrations of the general joy, that he was permitted to be once 
more among them. At that grand passage, ‘“‘ And there was light !” 
the audience, as usual, broke into immense applause : Haydn made 
a motion towards heaven with his hands, and said, ‘‘ It comesfrom 
above!” After the first part, he left, afraid of over-excitement. 

In the war of Napoleon against Austria, in 1809, a French corps 
attacked, on the 10th of May, the lines of Mariahiilf, before Vienna, 
near Haydn’s house. They were just occupied in lifting the feeble 
old man from his bed and dressing him, when four cannon-shots 
fell, violently shaking doors and windows. He cried with full 
steady voice to his people, ‘ Do not be afraid, children; where 
Haydn is, you cannot suffer an accident!” “But the spirit had been 
stronger than the body: his weakness imereased. He continued, 
however, to play his song of the Emperor daily; and on the 26th of 
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May, he played it three times in succession, with an expression 
which astonished himself. In the evening, headache and cold at- 
tacked him, and on the 3lst he died of total exhaustion. 


{To be continued.] 


A WORD ON JUVENILE SINGING SCHOOLS. 
[FROM THE BERLIN IRIs.] 


It is certainly very proper to begin to cultivate singing in the 
early age of childhood ; but this ought to be done under restrictions 
and limitations, which cannot be laid down too strictly. 

In the first instance, this art must necessarily be practised with 
them in a purely child-like spirit; for otherwise it would, from the 
beginning, as it were, desecrate the innocent child-like heart, and 
lead it to foolish and frivolous trifling with the art. Therefore, let 
the serious be predominant; without, however, excluding the 
cheerful altogether: let the religious song form the basis of the 
whole. This is necessary from a moral point of view; and very 
useful at least, if not absolutely necessary, from a purely musical 
one. 

It is of no importance with children to give pliability, still less 
volubility, to the voice: for they will gain nothing by it; since the 
child’s voice is changed, like the first teeth, for a new organ. The 
chief object must be, to give, by practice, power and strength to the 
organ ; that it may generate, after the change, a finer tone. This 
will be chiefly effected by sustained tones, and by practising the 
portamento di voce. 

The Choral is therefore the proper element of practice. It is 
most favorable to the development of the voice, at the same time 
touching the child’s soul in the purest manner, and making music 
appear, from the beginning, an art of the highest meaning and 
dignity. 

Another highly important rule is, that the songs and exercises 
used must only embrace the natural extent of their voices. Never 
allow them to go beyond their most convenient compass. The in- 
telligent and experienced teacher will soon see how far he can go. 
As a general rule, we would recommend the octave on the treble 
staff, between C on the first line below and C on the third space. 
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JUVENILE CONCERTS, 


Given at the Hotel de Ville, by the pupils of the Free Schools of 
Mutual Instruction in the city of Paris, under the direction of 
Mr. Wituem, Inspector General of said Schools. 


[TRANSLATED FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. ] 


It was towards the end of 1819, that the Society for elementary 
instruction, being occupied for several years with the introduction 
of mutual instruction into France, decided, upon the proposition of 
M. de Gerando, one of its members, that singing should make a part 
of the elementary knowledges taught to the pupils. Mr. Wilhem 
proposed at that time a method, through means of which, by a wise 
distribution of the labor, the mutual system might be applied to 
music. The first attempts of the professor having been crowned 
with the most encouraging success, the teaching of singing was, at 
the beginning of 1820, introduced into the two schools of the So- 
ciety, and successively into nine schools of the city of Paris. The 
general advantages of the introduction of singing into the schools, 
and the particular advantages of the Wilhem method, being found, in 
1835, established by fifteen years of success, the municipal council 
voted unanimously the introduction of instruction in singing into 
all the communal (district) schools of Paris; and it was imme- 
diately given to thirty new schools. Almost at the same time, the 
administration of the city of Paris opened classes in singing for 
adults. ‘There now exist six of these latter. The opening of the 
first goes back to February, 1835. This is the first course of this 
kind, which has taken place in the capital, and which has pre- 
septed this interesting union of operatives devoting to the study of 
the finest, or at least the most intelligible of the arts, the evenings of 
which the labors of their occupations permit them to dispose. 

But it was not doing all, to establish a general instruction of 
singing : it was necessary to make the good results of it evident to 
those who have not opportunity to visit the schools, and at the same 
time to give particular care to those pupils who should manifest fa- 
vorable capabilities. Mr. Wilhem has provided for this, by means 
of monthly meetings, which he calls Orpheon Mectings. They 
consist in this. Every week the best. pupils of three arrondisse- 
ments of the capital assemble on Thursday, for the study of songs 
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and pieces together. These partial meetings form the elements of 
a general session, which takes place every three months at the Ho- 
tel de Ville. We were present, the first Sunday in April, at one of 
these quarterly exercises; and we think we shall do a thing agree- 
able to the readers of the Gazette Musicale, and to the friends of 
the musical art, by devoting a few lines to it. 

It must be remarked first of all, that the pupils sing without any 
accompaniment, and are not even sustained by basses. A monitor 
takes the tone from the tuning-fork, and gives it to the pupils: the 
director indicates the time by beating a preliminary measure, and 
the choir sets off without the least hesitation. It ought next to be 
observed, that this mass of several hundreds of individuals is defini- 
tively composed only of amateur pupils, who only study music 
merely as accessory, and who, out of their classes, have no opportu- 
nity, so to speak, for making or hearing it. In fine, it must not be 
lost sight of, that the performance takes place after a single rehearsal 
made a few moments before; which could not be otherwise, on 
account of the impossibility of assembling at will so many persons, 
variously occupied, and living at points in the capital the most re- 
mote from the centre. 

The performers were, on Sunday last, about four hundred in 
number, in which number, the voices of young girls and young 
boys made more than two thirds. Among the pieces which were 


sung, we remarked a march from the Idomeneus of Mozart, arranged 
vocally, and which gave the pupils an opportunity of exhibiting an 
excellent effect of decrescendo, the chorus seeming to go farther and 
farther off, and at length to become entirely extinct. A sacred 
song, taken from Mehul’s Joseph, was executed with no less per- 
fection : in fine, we could have wished that Mr. Halevy had been 


at the meeting to hear a chorus from his Dilettante d Avignon; the 
performance would have satisfied him a little better than that with 
which he is obliged to be content at the Comic Opera. 

Various other pieces received equally loud applause. The 
opening chorus in five parts, by Mr. Wilhem, is of an extended and 
free effect, eminently suitable to the fine words which serve for its 
text (the existence of God.) The closing chorus merits no less 
praise. The composition of it is more learned and more full ; 
which did not prevent the young pupils from acquitting themselves 
with a success, which did not belie itself for a single instant, and 
which attests the good results of the Wilhem method. 
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Several distinguished artists and amateurs, after the concert, sur- 
rounded the able and modest professor, and in the most cordial 
congratulations, testified to him that his painful labors found in 
them worthy appreciators. Besides, it is in the success of his 
pupils that the conscientious professor finds his first recompense ; a 
recompense more precious than all others, to the man truly pene- 
trated with the love of his art, and who does not degrade it to the 
level of a vile trade. J. Aprien pe Larace. 


THE PORTAMENTO DI VOCE. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.] 


The Portamento di voce is very generally used in speaking of 
singing, and in teaching it: and it forms, most certainly, one of the 
most important parts of instruction ; and, if perfectly executed, one 
of the greatest, most expressive, and touching beauties in the art of 
singing. Yet the portamento is very generally misunderstood, even 
by the teachers of music ; and, in fact, it can better be perceived 
by the ear than explained by words. 

Haeser, a very eminent professor of singing, gives the best ex- 
planation of it, which is as follows: “ portamento is not only the 
sustaining of the voice in its full metal (timbre in French,) through 
all its possible shades of high or low, and forte or piano, but also, 
and this latter in particular, the blending and melting of one tone 
into another; which is most perfect, when every tone, in perfect 
equality of strength, fullness and roundness, flows on, as it were, 
into the next; thus being most intimately combined with it.” 

The human voice alone is capable of producing the portamento 
perfectly ; and to this circumstance it owes greatly the superiority 
of expression which it enjoys over instruments. Next to the human 
voice stand the wind instruments in this preéminence, the tone being 
produced from them by breathing. Stringed instruments are still 
less capable of producing the portamento, and keyed instruments 
not at all. 

The portamento must be well distinguished from the disgustingly 
ill-toned drawing of one tone into another; which is like the sound 
produced on stringed instruments by slowly running down the finger 
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on the same string. This is no portamento, although it is by many 
singers practised as such, and called so. It is, on the contrary, a 
fault, producing a disagreeable drawling and howling (urlare, or 
delicately termed maniera affettata, smorfiosa, by the Italians.) It 
might be permitted in piano and soft parts, between two tones of 
only half a tone’s distance ; and then only by Soprano voices. In 
lower voices the effect is under all circumstances disagreeable. 

To study the portamento will only be of use, after the singer has 
his head and chest registers of the voice, in their equality and 
union, completely in his power. Good exercises for it are scales in 
A and E major ; first in long notes, and only gradually in shorter 
ones: and after that, pieces which are suitable for it by their time, 
(largo, adagio, cantabile, &c.) and by their character, (more pro- 
perly song than declamation.) The upward scale gives a better ex- 
ercise than the downward scale, experience showing that most 
voices go easier downwards than upwards, and the downward scale 
also tending to create the fault of drawing the tones into one 
another. 

A good portamento gives an inexpressible charm to singing ; but 
it would produce monotony and effeminacy, if constantly used. 
The singer would therefore do well to practise alternately uniting 
and sustaining the notes in the portamento, and then to take them 
up fresh without binding them thus closely. 

The greatest art in the portamento is, to make the transition of 
the tones into each other so imperceptible, that they appear to be 
bound together, and yet so plain and distinct, that they appear at 
the same time to be staccato. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF MUSIC. 


[FROM R. M. BACON’S ELEMENTS OF VOCAL SCIENCE. ] 


[ Concluded. ] 


While I reply to Lord Chesterfield’s objections, I must be allowed 
to bring into contrast the common amusements of men. 

In what respects are hunting, shooting, fishing, or any of the field 
sports, to be put in comparison with a scientific pursuit, that is in- 
dependent of weather and of all those accidents which Jay an abso- 
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lute prohibition upon the mass of mankind against them. These 
are called manly exercises. ‘That they harden body and mind I am 
quite ready to grant. They, to a certain degree, confirm and be- 
stow health; but they are purely selfish: they imply scarcely any 
exertions that can be called intellectual; and, after all, I doubt 
whether such hardihood and such habits as they engender, do, upon 
the whole, contribute to the general stock of happiness. Let it be 
observed, that I treat both these and music as the objects of our 
leisure ; and I only compare them, as extending our share of and 
our capacity for enjoyment. Let it then be remembered, that these 
pursuits are indulged only to youth and strength. Music will ac- 
company us when our vigor is spent. Nor can I agree to the justice 
of inferring any superiority on the side of these dangerous and ex- 
pensive delights, because they are more manly, until I can be 
brought to admit that brute force is to be preferred to the delicate 
faculties, to the habitual chastisement of our passions, and to the 
mild complacency and the dignified elegance of intellectual at- 
tainment. 

Lord Chesterfield must have been ignorant of one of the highest 
sources of the pleasure which we derive from the fine arts, or he 
would never have conceived that such pleasure was to be purchased 
by merely being present at a concert. ‘‘ Semper ego auditor tan- 
tum ?”’ would never have escaped the pen of the poet, nor would 
“* Anch’ io sono pittore” have been heard from the lips of the 
painter, but for that ‘longing after immortality,” which constitutes 
the sweetest anticipation and the richest reward of the labors of the 
artist. All the faculties have their degrees of rank and dignity. 
The arts are of one family, and address their efforts to the same 
object ; namely, to instruct, delight, and exalt our nature: and as 
long as music is directed to refine as well as to gratify, I must hold 
his to be a narrow perception of those blessings of art, who can ex- 
clude the practice of music from the employments proper to leisure, 
affluence and condition. I shall allow no general exception to be 
taken from excessive attachment to this, any more than I should to 
any other branch of study or amusement. The mere musician 
ranks very little above or below the mere mathematician, the mere 
sportsman, or any other mere enthusiast. The abuse is not the use 
of art. A man with a fiddle under his chin, a violoncello between 
his legs, or a hautbois at his mouth, may easily be made the subject 
of a caricature ; more easily indeed, than can the grace and spirit 
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with which we have seen these instruments managed be imparted to 
the portrait. But because such misrepresentation is of vulgar at- 
tainment, and takes ready hold of the vulgar apprehension, ought 
such “ quidities, such paper bullets of the brain,’ to have the 
power to fright a sober or a manly mind from the upright and level 
sense of its own pure pleasures? Assuredly it neither ought to 
claim, nor does it enjoy, any such potency. Light indeed in the 
scale of intellect should I deem him, who can be influenced by such 
bald and superficial objections. At this time of day they could 
hardly be urged seriously. 

There is, perhaps, more appearance of force and justice in the 
objection, that a taste for music leads to dissolute habits and disso- 
jute companionship. But this appearance subsists, | am inclined to 
think, upon right conclusions drawn from false premises, rather 
than upon the deductions of fair argument. Music, as it is under- 
stood by persons who thus associate its pleasures with a love of the 
joys of the table, is neither more nor less than the faculty of singing 
a Bacchanalian song, of trolling a merry catch, or joining in a bois- 
terous glee. These, indeed, are the necessary accomplishments of 
‘a good fellow ;” but if they are to be enumerated among the ac- 
quirements of a musician at all, they are of the meanest degree. 
The truth I have always opposed to such an opinion is, that whoever 
cultivates music as a science, cannot fail to learn instantly, as it 
were, to appreciate attainment properly. It must soon be seen that 
the species of vanity which is pampered and fed by the praises of 
tavern friends, half mad, half maudlin, is a low, depraved, and con- 
temptible passion ; and I contend, that the mind which is once ca- 
pable of turning itself towards the contemplation of music, and 
aiming at the acquisition of any tolerable share of practical skill, 
will nauseate and reject such applauses, as garbage fit only for the 
most vulgar animal appetites. All the amateur singers I have ever 
known, who had really studied the art, despised, cordially despised, 
what is properly termed table-singing ; and many of them would 
have considered themselves insulted, by being asked to sing on such 
occasions. I am apt, therefore, to conceive that a cultivated under- 
standing of music, so far from leading to bad company and intem- 
perate habits, acts as a dissuasive; and while it saves a man from 
such society, provides at the same time a resource against vacuity. 
But were I to stop here, I should do the science great injustice, 
even as regards the introduction a man obtains from it into the 
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world. Music is neither the common pursuit nor the common 
amusement of low minds and low conditions; and the higher we 
rise in art, the higher most assuredly shall we rise in society. The 
mind assimilates its own pleasures; and in making the selection, we 
generally find that there is an universal rule of action, produced 
probably by some organic, as well as some accidental direction. 
The son of Lord Chesterfield himself affords proof irresistible of 
this natural power of assimilation. His Lordship could not swaddle 
and dandle him into any thing like a fine gentleman. Nor can any 
conceivable process debase a mind naturally desirous of elegant en- 
joyments, to the habitual indulgence of low pleasures. A genuine 
love of music, and the desire of cultivating it to any tolerable 
height, I consider to be amongst the infallible tests of such a mind. 

A few words may perhaps be thought necessary, in answer to 
those who are content to accept upon trust the vulgar character as- 
signed to professional musicians, as dissolute and unprincipled men, 
and who are ignorant enough to quote partial exceptions as the es- 
tablished rule. The profession generally taken is, I assert, a moral 
as well as an intellectual class; I shall therefore only add, that 
should any young person be so unfortunate as to fall into excep- 
tionable hands, of which, among musicians, as among any other or- 
der of men, there will be a few, he must be totally destitute of 
parents, friends, and advisers, should he be suffered to contract such 
an intimacy with them as can be permanently injurious. We 
ought, in all cases, to reflect upon the circumstances which sur- 
round, as well as those which appertain to the individual himself. 
The present age, if it be not allowed to be more moral upon the 
whole, (which, by the way, I think it is), is certainly far more de- 
corous than those which have preceded our own. 

And how has this change been effected? By the mild influence 
of literature and the fine arts; by substituting the rational delights 
of a mixed society for the exclusive selfishness and sensuality of 
dinners and suppers, and clubs. Amongst these delights music has 
come to take a leading part, and the skilful amateur is now certain 
of a sphere in which his merits find ready acceptance and cordial 
acknowledgment. Nor is it one of the least recommendations to 
that science, that the dangerous hours in the beginning of life, 
when the fervency of youth is assailed by idleness, by passion, by 
riot, and by excess, must be tamed and cooled by a devotion to the 
study and practice, which will furnish this desired end most desir- 
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able introduction into the society and friendship of amiable and 
polished families. Such an introduction, I need scarcely say, is the 
mould in which our after fortunes are materially shaped. The first 
conformation given to man is of nature, the second of education, 
and the last of society. If the love of music be found among the 
gifts of our common parent, it may always be made to take a most 
useful and important part among the objects of preparing and con- 
firming our courses. 

Thus, much of the good I have attributed to music is common to 
both sexes; and that it is so, makes in my opinion one of the 
strongest points in its favor. All the moral excellence that music 
either inculcates or promotes, and I maintain that it does both 
essentially and practically, when it is rightly understood and gen- 
erally pursued, is the joint property of males as well as females. 
Self-dependence for agreeable amusement, in preference to chance 
companionship ; a power of varying our pursuits, which ministers 
and assists such self-dependence most materially; a general means 
of promoting our own happiness and that of our connexions ; an ad- 
ditional facility of commending ourselves to the esteem of estimable 
persons ; the refinement and exaltation of the affections, and a solid 
addition to our sensible gratifications ; are all common objects of 
benefit and enjoyment. 

I have herein endeavored not only to meet the objections of un- 
musical heads and hearts, bat also to urge the propriety, utility, and 
delight, of making it part of the education of every one, whose op- 
portunities of leisure will permit, and whose natural propensities 
lead him to the study. I am not for straining my hypothesis to em- 
brace every created being, nor would I be thought to press one only 
amongst my own favorite gratifications upon a single person who 
may be indisposed to adopt it. If by the fitness of things philoso- 
phers mean that which is becoming under the circumstances 
wherein we are placed, I fully accord with the doctrine, and sub- 
scribe to its efficacy as a rule of conduct. Circumstances, however, 
bend before qualities. ‘‘ To trample upon impossibilities,”’ is the 
prerogative of intellectual grandeur. But it is not allotted to the 
ordinary race of men, to burst the limits assigned to our common 
nature and rise to particular distinction. We may nevertheless say, 
we must all deteriorate or improve our own condition, by the choice 
we make of means and ends. Amongst these, I earnestly, sin- 
cerely, and from long experience, recommend a diligent study of 
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music, as scientifically conducted as opportunity will permit, in con- 
junction with and in subordination to other necessary intellectual 


attainments, as opening an eligible, agreeable, and certain road, to 
much of what we rationally desire in the choice of our own accom- 
plishments, and to more of what is beneficial in our progress 
through life ; to the happiness of which a right understanding, and 
a moderate use of the various enjoyments submitted to our accept- 
ance or rejection, are chiefly ‘ requisite and necessary, as well for 
the body as for the soul.” 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE ORGAN. 


Extract of a letter addressed to the Editor of the Liverpool Mer- 
cury, in answer to the question of a young correspondent. 


The earliest notice of any instrument approximating to the organ 
is during the time of Ptolemy Euergetes. Ctesibius, a native of 
Alexandria, made an instrument, which was an improvement upon 
an invention of Plato. This he called the clepsydra, or water- 
clock, which played the hours of the night upon flutes ; but a Greek 
epigram, in the Anthologia, attributed to the apostate Julian, who 
lived in the fourth century, affords the most ancient proof of an in- 
strument resembling the modern organ. ‘I see reeds of a new spe- 
cies, the growth of another and a brazen soil, such as are not agi- 
tated by our winds, but by a blast that rushes from a leathern cavern 
beneath their roots; while a robust mortal running with swift 
fingers over the concordant keys, makes them smoothly dance and 
emit melodjous sounds.” This is the translation of Dr. Burney. 
If Mercennus may be depended upon, a portable pneumatic instru- 
ment was represented in the Mattei Gardens, at Rome. This rep- 
resented a little cabinet, with a few pipes ranged upon it, and an 
equal number of keys, on which a female figure is in the act of 
playing, while, on the other side, a man blows into the cabinet with 
a small pair of bellows, exactly like those in household use. In the 
sixth century, Cassiodorus describes a wind-organ as “an instru- 
ment composed of divers pipes, formed into a kind of tower.” In 
the seventh century, the organ was introduced at Rome by Pope 
Vitalian. It found its way into France in the eighth century ; and 
in the tenth it had spread through Germany and England. During 
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the latter century, there is a description, by Wolfgang, of an organ, 
erected at Westminster. This formidable affair of four hundred 
pipes, required twenty-six pair of bellows, worked by seventy men, 
to give it voice. ‘The keys were, at this period, six inches broad, 
and must have been struck by the clenched hand, like the carillons 
at present used in Holland. The organ was so far improved, as to 
be capable of being played upon with both hands, in the fifteenth 
century; but registers, by which alone a variety of stops could be 
formed, were not invented till the close of the sixteenth century. 


The pipes must have produced a harsh sound, being entirely of 


brass; and, from all that can be ascertained, there was nothing de- 
serving of the name of an organ, in our acceptation of the term, 
until the Reformation. If your correspondent seek farther infor- 
mation, and has not access to the ponderous tomes of Burney and 
Mason, he will derive succinct information from La Trobe’s admi- 
rable work, ““On the Music of the Church,” published in 1831. 
This work should be in the hands of every organist and musician 
engaged in places of worship. If perused with understanding, we 
should have a reform in the too general style of devotional music : 
secular airs, alike disgraceful to the fine instruments on which they 
are performed, and insulting to the Deity, would give place to the 
majestic simplicity of the true sacred style, the chorale. 
Yours, &c. Tuos. VENABLES. 
Chester, [England] Nov. 18, 1837. 


HANDEL AND THE “ MESSIAH.” 


It is not generally known, that this sublime Oratorio was com- 
posed in one-and-twenty days! Mr. Stockhausen, who accom- 
panied Neukomm, a few years since, to examine the manuscripts, 
discovered a memorandum in the score, written in German by Han- 
del, stating that he commenced it on the 22d of August, 1741, and 
finished the first part on the 28th; the second part was completed 
on the 6th of September; and the whole on the 12th of the same 
mouth! It was performed for the first time on the 14th, two days 
after Handel had finished it. 

Hogarth, in his Musical History, says, “ the Messiah was per- 
formed at Dublin, on the 27th of March, 1742. Burney says that 
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this was the first time it was ever performed : but this is an error ; 
and the contrary is proved by the original score, in Handel’s own 
hand-writing, in his Majesty’s library, which we have examined.” 
He then gives the substance of the above informatioh. He adds 
the following anecdote respecting its first performance, on the au- 
thority of the Earl of Kinnoul. ‘“ When this piece was first per- 
formed, the audience were exceedingly struck and affected by the 
music in general ; but when the chorus struck up, ‘ For the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth,’ they were so transported, that they all, 
with the King, who happened to be present, started up and re- 
mained standing till the chorus was ended: and hence it became 
the custom in England for the audience to stand while that part of 
the music is performing.” 

[This is still the custom in England, and we wish we could see 
it followed here. Enprs. ] 


INTELLIGENCE AND VARIETIES. 
[FROM THE MUSICAL AVORLD. | 


Miss Apetatpe Kempite.—Mr. Charles Kemble represents the 
reception of his daughter at some private eoncerts at Milan, as ex- 
ceeding his most sanguine expectations. ‘The quality and power of 
her voice are said to be much improved by her sojourn under an 
Italian sky. 

An Eneuisn Prima Donna at Narptes.—The Neapolitan jour- 
nals contain the most flattering accounts of the extraordinary suc- 
cess of Madame Elizabetta Parepa, at the Teatro Novo. This lady 
is an English woman, and daughter of Mr. Seguin, of Regent- 
street, so many years the secretary of the Italian Opera House. 
Madame Parepa’s performance and singing of the Sonnambula, are 
alluded to in enthusiastic terms by the Italian critics. 

A new Enaotisn Sincer. The Parisians are in expectation of 
the debut of a countrywoman of ours, Miss Rose Stewart, on the 
boards of the Academie Royale de Musique. Her voice is splendid, 
highly cultivated, and powerful ; and although she sings in French, 
every word is audible. If nature had not endowed her with a voice, 


her talents as an actress would have insured her the highest place 
in the dramatic ranks. 
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Mapame Axpertazzi.—T his fair cantatrice received five hundred 
guineas for her month’s services at Drury Lane; at the expiration 
of which, she departed for Paris, where she was engaged at the 
Opera Italien. 


Mr. Balfe was engaged to perform at the Dublin Theatre for a 
few weeks, to be joined by Mr. and Mrs. Wood: they were to com- 
mence on the 10th of November. Balfe took with him the libretto 
of a new opera, with a view of composing the music during his stay 
in his native land. 


Morr’s Tour —Mrs. H. R. Bishop, Miss Fanny Wyndham, Be- 
grez, and Lablache, jun., accompanied Mori on a concert tour in 
the northern towns in England last autumn. Leeds, York, Scar- 
borough, Huddersfield, &c., were to be visited by them. 


THE CONCERTS. 


There has been a good deal of musical life in the city since our last 
number. Mrs. Bailey, late Miss Watson, has had a short engagement at 
the Tremont; which has passed off very quietly, as all theatricals do now- 
a-days. Among the novelties was Mozart’s Don Juan, with the chief 
character omitted, at least musically ; Dun Juan himself not rw repre- 
sented by a singer! O shade of Mozart! 

Mr. White gave his Jrish Concert in the Tremont Hall; “certainly a 
place better suited for it, than the Masonic Temple. 

Private Concerts multiply among us. On Friday, the 22d, the B. L. I. 
Flute Club gave their first Concert; and on Monday, the 25th, the Boston 
Amateur and Social Glee Clubs gave their second Concert. We are glad 
to see this, if they only beget a public taste for the art. Both Concerts 
were attended by large and respectable audiences, who appeared to enjoy 
the entertainments, 

The Handel and Haydn Society gave David on Sunday evening, the 
24th. We were sorry to see Mr. Zeuner no longer at the head of this So- 
ciety. We regret the necessity which led to his resignation ; and though 
we confidently expected and predicted much good from his direction, we 
will not here examine whether the fault falls altogether on one side, or 
who is most to blame ; but we will say, that, if there had been on all sides 
a genuine love for the art, and mutual good will and forbearance, Mr. 
Zeuner would, by his talents and knowledge, have been capable of bringing 
the Society forward very much. 

The performance on Sunday evening went off much better, on the 
whole, than we had anticipated. 





